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These conventions, by which the referendum be-
came a popular right, and, therefore, part of the
constitution, continued to be observed for some time.
Unfortunately, the peasants lacked cohesion and guid-
ance. They had the advantage of numbers, and could,
in times of excitement, force the government to yield
to their demands. To maintain their position, how-
ever, they required leaders endowed with energy and
perseverance, they needed an understanding between
themselves, and a certain amount of discipline; but
they had none of these. Their isolation and im-
potence resulted in the triumph of the patrician
families, who were the sole and uncontrolled legis-
lators down to I7Q8.1

1 [i. In discussing the history of the referendum before 1798,
one might also notice the traces we find in Zurich, in Geneva, in
Lucerne, and also a curious form of military referendum known
as the Kricgsyemeinde*

In Zurich we find the city council consulting the communes by
a very similar method to that employed by Berne. Delegates were
sent to the communes to explain the matter, and brought back the
opinions of the people in each locality. They only seem to have
been consulted on matters of foreign politics or administrative
affairs of great importance, and the answers sent back were long,
and contained a full account of their reasons for voting as they
did. They voted on such questions as the alliance with France, on
religious questions arising out of the Reformation, and on foreign
enlistments. The first official mention we get, of the referendum
in Zurich is in the Waldmannischer Spruchbrief of 1489, and in the
Kappckr Brief oi 1531, which are almost our only authorities.

This letter contains a promise on the part of the government not
to commence any war against the wish of the country, and to
ascertain the views of the good people of the country upon all
important affairs. The referendum disappeared in the seven-
teenth century, and those who attempted to revive it were pun-
ished as traitors. Bluntschli attributes its disappearance to the
exhaustion after the struggles of the Reformation, combined with
unlucky foreign wars and the visitations of the plague, when the
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